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VINITEN 
STATES 


Highlights From 
NFLU California 


Convention 


The first California state conven- 


tion of the National Farm Labor 


Union held in Salinas on September 
14 and 15 was “a real success from 
every angle,” President Mitchell an- 
nounced on his return to Washington. 
President Mitchell continued, “The 
Union’s western representatives, 


Hank Hasiwar, Ernesto Galarza, Bill | 


Becker, William Swearingen and Carl 


Lara are to be commended for their 


leadership which made this meeting 
so successful. However, as they told 


me, the cooperation and efforts of 


NFLU local officers and members 


were to be given the credit for a job 


well done.” 


Delegates from the numerous 
NFLU locals in California approved 


‘a set of by-laws establishing the 


Ing. 


jon through strike action in 1950). 


California Council of Agricultural 
Union AFL. Wiliam Becker was 
elected president of the Council. 


The following resolutidns were 
passed by the convention: 


1. That a wage of not less than $4 


per hundred be paid for cotton pick- 


ie That the Regional Wage Stabili- 


- gation Board in San Francisco repeal | 


its maximum wage ceilings for to- 
mato picking. (The tomato growers, 
despite an increase in the price of 
tomatoes from $20 a ton last year to 
$32.50 a ton at the present time, are 
still paying wages which are under 
the 1950 wage rate won by the Un- 


3. That the U. S. Department of 


. Labor be condemned for its policies 


and practices in continuing to make 
possible the use of Mexican nationals 
as strike-breakers against legitimate 


free trade unions. 


4. That the traffic of Mexican wet- 
back slavery to and in the U. S. be 
brought to the attention of the 
United Nations’ Human Rights Com- 
mission. 


5. That Congress enact laws 
against the employment of illegal en- 


trants from foreign countries and 


that it restore a recent cut of $6% 
million to the U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to finance the 
deportation of an estimated half mil- 
lion wetbacks. 


6. That the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor be congratulated 
for its sound, courageous and well- 
documented report of last spring, 
which set forth an extensive program 
for improving conditions among the 
nation’s million or more farm work- 
ers, and urged legislative implemen- 
tation of the report by Congress. 


7. That the initiation fee for mem- 
bers be raised from $2.00 to $3.00 to 


meet the need for additional full time 


union organizers.. 
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Is lke s Icy Elare at Exploitation 
Of Wethacks an Omen of Politics? 


Now that Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, amid all the grave problems 


engaging his attention in Europe, has found time to deplore the exploitation | 


of illegal Mexican wetback labor in the United States, under conditions little 
if any better than peonage, we suppose that sooner or later the bigwig 
commentators will be compelled to take notice of this renaissance of co- 
lonialism in the States not far from the Rio Grande. i 

Before, in effect, denouncing such inhumane practices as “racketeering,” 
General Eisenhower cited the following item he had noticed in the New 
York Times: | | 

“The rise in illegal border crossings by Mexican wetbacks to a current 
rate of more than -1,000,000 cases a year has been accompanied by a curi- 
ous relaxation in ethical standards extending all the way from the farmer- 
exploiters of this contraband labor to the highest levels of the Federal 
Government. 3 | | 


“Although wetbacks are fugitives from justice, Southwestern cotton, 
citrus, and vegetable growers have come to the fixed view that there is 
nothing wrong in employing them, harboring them, or even in actively re- 
cruiting them across the international boundary. Further, they have come 
to feel they have a vested right in the traffic.” 


A Dramatic Gesture 

If Ike at length had determined to let his name be presented to one of 
the approaching Presidential conventions, he could not have made a more 
dramatie political gesture toward the wage-workers of the Nation than to 
turn his icy glare on the shocking wetback evils, for the exploitation of the 


illegal wetback labor deprives native American citizens of work at fair | 


wages, and in general serves to lower the living standards of the country. 
It is a pertinent question to ask, we believe, whether the general’s com- 
ment does have political significance? Ike is not given to going off half- 
cocked. ... —Parkersburg (W. Va.) News 


Mitchell Blasts 
‘Wild-Cat’ Cotton 


Strike Called by 


100 Congressmen 


“The powerful cotton grower bloc. 
in Congress called a growers wild-cat 
strike when 100 Representatives in 
the House signed a statement urging 
cotton growers to hold their 1951 


| crop off the market for a better price. 


This is an unprecedented plot to 
wreck our national. economy in the 
hour of our greatest effort to combat 
Communism,” H. L. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the National Farm Labor 
Union (AFL) said on his return from 


|the AFL convention in San Fran- 


cisco. 
- Our union leader added, “Just when 


' |we are getting into gear with our 


national defense program against the 
Communists these 100 special-interest 
politicians have forsaken their pledge 
to uphold the Constitution of the 
against economic encroachment 
by any selfish pressure group. This 
is a new and radical step in con- 
gressional procedure. Why didn’t 
they proceed by regular legislative 
methods rather than make a special 
declaration?” 


Defense Act Endangered 


“Never before have so many of our 
elected representatives, nearly one- 
fourth, gone on record in a time of 
national emergericy advocating an 
act in absolute contradiction to and 
conspiracy against the spirit and 
motivation of the National Defense 
Production Act,” he declared. 

“Can anyone imagine the charges. 
that would result from 100 congress- 
men urging industrial or agricultural 
workers to go on a sitdown: or slow- 
down strike until they could get a 
higher wage,” he queried, “particu- 
larly when the U. S. Government was 
urging everyone to operate at top ef- 
ficiency and had the machinery to 
conduct hearings and take proper 


and adequate action regarding the 


problem of reasonable prices.” 


Cotton Bloc Falsifies | 

Mitchell pointed out that the strong 
cotton bloc had deliberately tried to — 
circumvent the nation’s welfare by 
first opposing the 45 cent per pound 
ceiling which Price Administrator 
Michael DiSalle announced last 
spring. At that time the National 
Cotton Council through their Con- 
gressional spokesmen claimed that 
the ceiling price was inadequate and 
that cotton growers could not me 
the Department of Agriculture’s Na- — 
tional Defense Production goal be- 
cause of too high production costs. 


However, : Mitchell stated, these 
growers produced the nation’s great- 
est bumper cotton crop, 17 million 
bales, and instead of going broké as 
they had predicted, reaped their rec- 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


ord-breaking profit returns for any 
year. Now that the open market 
price is in the neighborhood of 35 
cents per pound these selfish cotton 
operators are attempting to get 
enough public and political pressure 
to have the government subsidize the. 
program to the maximum price allow- 
able under the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization. 


Exploiters of Wetback Slavery 


“While they are beating their 
drums for higher cotton prices, that 
is, higher profits for themselves, they 
are engaged in the most vicious prac- 
tices of labor exploitation or slavery 
known in American history. The 
large cotton operators from the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas 
northward are employing hungry and 
pathetic Mexican illegal workers, 
“wetbacks,” who are working for as 
low as 20 to 25 cents per hour ac- 
cording to a recent government sur- 
vey for cotton picking. Even when 
- Mexican nationals come in as legal 
farm workers they are being paid the 
so-called prevailing wage rate of 50 
cents an hour: This was the 1942 


wage rate when cotton was selling 


for 20 cents a pound compared to to- 
day’s cotton market price of 35 cents. 
This clearly demonstrates how huge 
their profits are,” Mitchell empha- 
sized. 


Displaced U. S. Citizens 

“These greedy, money-mad opera- 
tors of essential agricultural fibre 
and human misery know no morals. 
They’ have displaced hundreds of 
thousands of U. S. citizens—willing 
and efficient farm workers—who can- 
not hold body and soul together in 
such a depressed slave market. These 
American workers are on the road— 
displaced persons—who can’t have the 
opportunity to earn a decent living,” 
he exclaimed. Mitchell described this 
new forced march of displaced farm 
working families as. comparable to 
the situation of many thousands of 
suffering people who were uprooted 
by the drought and depression of the 

“If the cotton growers were sincere 
in their contribution to our national 
welfare they would have shared the 
problem of a sound cotton policy with 
our union, but they have not. It’s a 
one-sided affair with the cotton op- 
erators taking a hoggish and ‘public- 
be-damned’ attitude,” President 
Mitchell concluded. 


PAYMENT DELAYED 


A farm worker who bought his wife 
a washing machine wasn’t able to 
meet his payments and got a dun 
from the seller. He replied as fol- 
lows: | 


“Dear Sir,—I got your letter about 
what I owe you. Now be pachent. I 
ain’t forgot you. Please wait. When 
I have the money, I pay you. If this 
was Judgment Day, and you was no 
more prepared to meet your Maker 
than I am to meet your account, you 
sure would have to go to Hell. Trust- 
ing you will agree to do this, I am, 


Congressman Backs 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


Congressman Eugene J. McCarthy (D., Minn.), scholarly-minded mem- 
ber of the powerful House Agricultural Committee and leader in the opposi- 
tion to the Ellender-Poage “Wetback Slave” Bill, issued the following con- 
curring remarks simultaneously with the Mitchell release: | 


“The statement of the 100 Congressmen urging the cotton farmers to 
withhold their crops from market seems either premature or unnecessary. 
The cotton program has been in effect for a number of years and it is 
assumed that the local P. M. A. and other agriculture leaders should have 
educated the cotton farmers to the availability of commodity credit loans 
on their cotton crops. Of course, if the cotton prices were seriously being 
depressed, such a warning in addition to the warning given at the local 
level, might be necessary. However, cotton is currently selling above parity 
and well above the support price level. Average prices received August 
15th for cotton were $34.60 per cwt. The effective parity price on the same 
‘date was $33.85 per cwt. This should be contrasted with an average price 
during the 1935-1939 period of $10.34 per cwt. Furthermore at $34.60 per 
ewt. this average price is $2. 35 below mid-August of 1950, but above any 


other mid-August price on record. Mg 


This advice to the cotton farmers has as its purpose forcing up the 
price of cotton, which is still above parity. The action is somewhat the 
same in its effect on costs as would be an admonition by 100 members of 
Congress from the dairy area urging their dairy farmers to withhold dairy 
products from the market in order to force prices above ‘parity or an 
admonition by 100 members of Congress to industrial employees that they. 
should slow down or strike in order to force up their wages. The effect on 
prices would be the same and the results would obviously-create further 
inflationary pressure.” 


Brannan Tells Wh V4 
Farmers, Workers 
Should Cooperate 


j/ Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan stresses the need for co- 


workers. 


In a talk to farm editors on Sep- 
tember 10 in Washington, Brannan 
attacked agricultural groups like the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
that want to kick city folks in the 
teeth. 


the many government programs help- 
ing farmers could not have become 
law without the support of people liv- 
ing in cities. | 


“American agriculture can’t just 
stand up and say this we want and 
this we take whether anybody wants 
us to or not,” Brannan stated. 


“We in agriculture should taki; a 
look at the urban side of the problem 
and be sure we are doing equity so 
we can hope to receive equity. We 
can’t drift along totally ‘oblivious of 
the other segment. 


“Farm leadership should make 


groups that farmers are concerned 
with their problems.” 


The Farm Bureau is one of the 
leaders in the fight against price 
controls. 


They're Organized 


day, 
Past meadow and woodland he took 
his way. 


aim, 
Whether standing or moving, "twas 
just the same. 


A horsefly fell as the snaky lash 
Shot out as sure as | the lightning’s 
flash; 


A grasshopper here and a butverty 
there 


the air. 


A hornets’ nest hung on a limb 
nearby, 

But the stage driver passed that 
carefully by. 

“What’s the mater?” cried on 
passengers, surprised. 

“Why,” he answered, “them hornets 
is organized!” 


The horsefly, the butterfly, the grass- 
hopper, too— 

Their fate is a lesson and warning 
to you. | 

You will flutter and fall with the 
*hoppers and flies 

Unless, like the hornets you’re 
organized. 


operation between farmers and city 


Brannan reminded the editors that 


A stage driver passed o’er a trail one 


His long whip with unerring 


Fell prey to his aim as they wttaed 


A 


clear to labor and to white-collar 
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Too High on the Farm, 
Too Low in Town? 


All along the political front Amer- 
ican officialdom seems worried by the 
possibility that the sarmer this 
get rich. 


As a result they are taking every 


possible precaution to keep him from 
bettering his position in the world. 


Just where Washington gets its 
idea that farmers are going to roll 
in wealth before the end of the year 
is a little hard to understand. 


Certainly it doesn’t find informa- 
‘tion down on the farm. For farmers 
and farm workers havent heard the 
good news. 


They are so siiciibataby unaware of 
the great wealth in store they are 
quitting the farm by the’ ee 
to take jobs in town. 


And, in the same manner, town 
folks seem not to realize what pros- 
_perity lies on the farm. 

For they have shown absolutely no 
inclination in the last 12 months to 
dash out and buy an acre to plow or 
a cow to milk. | 

Washington would do well in times 
such as this to try to learn what the 
people of .America are ‘thinking. 
Then, perhaps, it could shape its poli- 
cies with a little more intelligence. 
If it polled a thousand office work- 


ers and factory employes, for in- 


stance, it wouldn’t find a dozen who 
were considering quitting their jobs 
to seek wealth on the farm. 

But if it polled the farm youth of 
our country, it would probably find 
half of them convinced that financial 
opportunity is today pretty well re- 
stricted to the towns and cities. 

An honest Washington officialdom 
would say to itself on hearing such 
reports: | 

“If most of the people of America 
think they can make more money 
working in town than they can rais- 
ing cotton or milking a cow, maybe 


they’ are right and we are wrong. 


Maybe farmers aren’t getting as rich 
as they think they are. Maybe it 


~. might even be a. good thing if farm- 


ers got a little more prosperous so 


-’ that rural areas could compete with 
the cities for the best of our young |. 


manhood and womanhood. 

Washington, of course, will never 
come forth with such a statement. 
And one reason—if no other—makes 
such a sensible comment impossible. 

It is this: 

Washington politicians, like big city 
people in general, compare the in- 
come of the man who owns a $20,000 
farm with the store clerk or factory 
employer rather than with the man 
who owns the establishment. 

Actually, however, sharecroppers 
are the only individuals on the farm 
stene comparable with the city 
worker who owns no share of the 
firm which employs him. 

And if anybody thinks sharecrop- 
pers will get rich this year, or any 

other year, he needs his head ex- 


amined. 


| four-day check, 


Field agents of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, in a 
closed session in Washington, report- 
ed that Mexican “wetbacks” are mov- 
ing north in ominous numbers. 

The “wetbacks,” migrant workers 
who cross our southern border illegal- 
ly in search of jobs, for the most 
part still are spreading over agricul- 
tural areas of the Southwest. 

But this year, Immigration agents 
report, the lure of relatively high 
pay is attracting streams of them to 
defense-humming industrial centers 
of the Midwest. 

“Qhicago has become the mecca 
for the ‘wetbacks’,” says Marcus T. 
Neely, Chicago district director for 
the Immigration Bureau. In a recent 
Immigration agents 
seized—and deported — 406 illegally 


-entered Mexicans working i in Chicago | 


area industrial plants. 

Immigration officials estimate there 
are 10,000 illegal migrants from be- 
low the Rio Grande on non-farm Jone 
in Chicago and environs. 


Another large illicit migrant of 


Mexicans is known to be and 
around Detroit, where 101 “wet- 
backs” recently were apprehended in 
a three-day roundup. Thousands of 


others have reached New York City. 


Some have been caught by Immigra- 
tion agents as far north as Alaska. 
In recent months, Immigration of- 
ficials "appearing before congressional 
committees have described the annual 
migration of Mexican laborers or 
this country as having reached ‘ 
vasion” proportions. 

Last year, Immigration officers ap- 
prehended and expelled — at Uncle 
Sam’s expense—579,000 of the illegal 
visitors, double the number ousted in 
1949, 50 times the number .deported 
only 10 years ago. 

Indications are, with a_ record 
Southwest cotton crop, and mobiliza- 
tion picking up speed, that the “in- 
vasion” this year will be greater than 
ever. 

In an effort to stem the illicit i in- 
vasion, and at the same time appease 
the Mexican government, which has 
been disturbed over exploitation of 
the “wetbacks,” Uncle Sam is im- 
porting legal Mexican laborers under 
treaty terms. 


‘Invasion’ Spreads, ‘Wetbacks’ 
Move Into Industrial Midwest 


William O’Dwyer, American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, disclosed yester- 
day that about 4,500 “braceros” 


(farm hands) were being contracted 


for daily, for specific jobs with 
American farmers, canners, process- 


sors and the like. The United States 


Employment Service has estimated 


| that 200,000 legal Mexican workers 


will be brought into the United 
States this year for short terms to 
help farmers plant and harvest. Im- 
migration estimates of the legal im- 
migration run up to 400,000. 


Sometimes, the legal Mexican 
workers, instead of returning home, 
at the end of their contract work, 
take off for themselves, and, in ef- 
fect, become “wetbacks,” joining the 
underground march north. 


Up to now, the chief—and for the 
most part the lone—voice protesting 
importation of Mexican laborers, le- 
gal and illegal alike, has been raised 
by the National Farm Labor Union. 


Except for some moral support, and 
indignant statements, our small union 
has had little support from the pow- 
erful unions which have influence on 
Capitol Hill. As a result, NFLU’s 
protests received short shrift, in view 
of Southern legislator’s demands for 
legally imported workers and the leg- 
islators’ lenient attitude toward 
“wetbacks.” 


This attitude of the Southern farm 
bloc is demonstrated by the fact that 
Congress rushed through emergency 
-| legislation to provide funds for legal 
importation of Mexican laborers but 
thus far has refused to appropriate 
funds to strengthen the Immigration 
Bureau’s under-staffed efforts to keep 
the “wetbacks” out, or to catch up 
with them. 


Now, however, as “wetbacks” move 
north and compete for jobs in indus- 
try, the big unions, slowly are wak- 
ing up to the fact that they’re find- 
ing themselves face to _ with a 
new problem. 


Once the big unions are aroused— 
and, with them, legislators from the 
industrial States affected — Congress 


will have to take a new look at the 


“wetback” problem and take more ef- 
fective steps to halt the “invasion.” 


We wish, therefore, that some of 
the top officials in Washington would 
read their own publications. 


_If they did, they would find govern- 


ment estimates that typical. 


sharecropper will earn only 70 cents 


an hour this year for this actual 


time he spends raising cotton. 

And in industry Uncle Sam won’t 
even permit a man to work for this 
low pay. | 

Just why 70 cents an hour is too 
low to\be legal in industry and too 
high to be legal on the farm is some- 


thing that only Washington will 
ever know. 


And perhaps its flattering the cap- 
ital city to imply that even it has an 
answer to that question—An editor- 
ial reprinted from the Tupelo _— ) 
J ournal. 


past. 


Danger Sign 


Here’s something to cause more 
concern than any of the crookedness- 


disclosed by probes: | 


In just the past 10 years, the num- 
ber of farms in the United States 
decreased by about 500,000, a drop 
of 8 per cent. The main reason for 
this, the Census Bureau reports is 
“a trend toward combining small 
farms to form fewer and larger 
ones.” 


If that continues, America is on a 
dangerous path. Small farmers have 
always been supporters of democracy. 
Big “‘factory farmers” will bring back 
the feudal land-lordism which has 
ruled. and ruined many nations in the 


Labor Rev. 


Big Business 
Is Organized 


Washington. — American business | 
men are very highly organized, much 
more so than the workers are. 

The fact is further proof of why 
every worker should belong to a union. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
recently -published an enormous di- | 
rectory, “National Associations of the | 
United States,” giving detailed infor- 
mation on approximately 4,000 trade, 
professional, civic, labor, religious and 
other organizations, the majority of 
which are national in scope. 

Fifteen hundred national trade as- 
sociations and an additional 300 asso- 
ciations made up predominantly of 
businessmen are listed. The 1,500 
trade associations have a paid staff 
of 16,000 persons and a gross mem- 
bership of over 1,000,000 business 
firms. Including locals and branches, 
it is estimated by the editors of the 
directory that there are 12,000 trade 
associations and 4,000 Chambers of 
Commerce, to say nothing of 15,000 
civic service groups, luncheon clubs, 
and similar organizations of business 
and professional men and women. 


Vice-Pres. Stith 
Returns From Heinz 
Plant in New Jersey 


George Stith, vice-president of the 
National Farm Labor Union and a 
mid-south organizer, was a recent — 
visitor at national headquarters. He 
was enroute to his home in Gould, 
Arkansas after an NFLU assignment 
on Union relations with the Heinz 
Company at Salem, New Jersey. 

Vice-President Stith reported that — 
the Heinz Company considered the 
NFLU members from the mid-south 
who worked this season one of the 
best groups at the plant. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 
HOW TO COOK A RABBIT 


Begin by catching rabbit. Dress, 
if not already dressed (the rabbit). 
‘Dig little Petunia out of flour bin. 
Light oven and warm up roasting 
pan. Cut up rabbit. Go change 
baby’s diaper. 

Sift flour and roll rabbit cuts in 
same. Wash flour out of Petunia’s 
hair. Grease roasting pan and pick 
toys up from kitchen floor. Go hunt 
for Tommy—was on front porch last 
time you looked. 

Return to kitchen, mop up flour and 
rabbit where Petunia put same. Map 
up Petunia. Feed baby. Turn off 
oven—it’s too hot. Melt butter again; 
it’s solified. Let Tommy in back door 
with the fresh eggs. Use the broken 
one in recipe. Answer phone. Change 
baby. Take Tommy’s broken egg and . 
beat it. Beat it back to kitchen. Beat 
second egg. Sit down, collect your 
wits—no, collect the children. Beat 
two eggs together—no, take kids and — 
beat it! Take rabbit and beat it to 
the creek. Cut up rabbit for bait and - 
go fishing. Fry fish same way you 
roast rabbit. 
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California Workers 
Belong to Unions 


SAN FRANCISCO — The State 
Department of Industrial Relations 
has recently issued book “Union 
Labor in California” which states that 
there are 1,345,000 workers organized 
in unions in the State, as of May 1. 
On the same date there were 3,164 
~ Union Locals in California. Of this 
number, 2,460 Locals were affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 272 Local Un- 
ions belonged to the C. I. O. and 
4382 other Locals were independent. 
Of the independents, 423 belong to 
national labor bodies. Only 9 Locals 
were unaffiliated. 


Large Increase in 
Membership in Agriculture 


The following is a direct quotation 
from this official report “largest per- 
centage increases in union member- 
ship were reported in three industry 
groups—agriculture, fishing and min- 
eral extraction (41 per cent). Lum- 
ber and furniture manufacturing, (8 
per cent) and government (6 per 
cent). The reported increase in mem- 
bership in the agriculture, fishing and 
mineral extraction group was largely 
in “AGRICULTURE.” . | 


Food Costs Increase 
$72 in One Year 


It costs a family of three $72 more 
a year to eat now than in 1950. 


~The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics (BAE) reported on August 31 
that food to feed a family. of three 
with “average” appetites cost $653 a 
year in terms of July 1950 prices and 
$725 at July, 1951 prices. 

In 1935-39 it cost $341 a year to 
feed a family of three. Thus, food 
prices have more than doubled since 
the start of World War II. 

In the first year of the Korean 
war, from June, 1950 to July, 1951: 

Beef increased from 76 to 85 cents 
a pound, or 12 per cent. ee 

Pork went up from 41 to 45 cents 
a pound, or 11 per cent. 


Butter shot up from 70 to 79 cents 


a pound, or 14 per cent. 

American cheese increased from 55 
to 63 cents a pound, or 16 per cent. 

Milk went up from 19 to 22 cents a 
quart, or 15 per cent. | 
| Eggs, from 46 to 55 cents a dozen, 
or 41 per cent. 

White bread, from 15 to 16 cents a 
pound loaf, or 12 per cent. 


And, because Congress passed a 
weak price control bill, food prices 


are going up still more in the next 
year. 


In a Daze 

“How did the Smith wedding go 
off ?” 

“Fina, until the parson asked the 
bride if she’d obey her husband.” 

“What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m 
crazy?’ and the groom who was in 
a sort of daze, replied, ‘I do.’” 


Imported Mexican Workers Treated 
Like Animals in Texas, Mitchell Says 


El \Paso, Tex. (ILNS) — Imported 
Mexican workers are being treated 
here like animals, H. L. Mitchell, 
president of the AFL National Farm 


‘Labor Union, charged. 


Mitchell declared that a thousand 
Mexican nationals imported by the 
U. S. government to work on big com- 
mercial and corporation farms of the 
Southwest were. victims of shocking 
treatment as they arrived in El Paso. 


“Last night,” he said (Sept. 7), 


“they slept in cattle barns at the fair- 


grounds. These hungry and unfortu- | 


nate Mexican laborers are now being 
loaded like work animals onto trucks 
and, unbelievably, 90 workers to a 
truck. They are being sent to the 
Pecos Valley to pick -cotton at 50 
cents an hour, or $2 a $100 pounds. 
This was the rate paid by callous 
Pecos growers in 1942. In 1942 cot- 
ton was selling at 20 cents a pound, 
whereas, the present market price is 
35 cents. .That means that while 
wages are held at starvation levels, 
the profits of these exploiters of hu- 
man beings have increased to record- 
breaking profits which were never 
dreamed possible in agriculture.” 
Mitchell pointed out that while 60,- 
000 Mexican nationals were being 
rounded up in Mexico and herded to 
the El Paso cattle barns for distribu- 
tion to the cotton growers of Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, 40,000 
American Indians in New Mexico and 
Arizona with a reputation of being 
excellent farm workers, are without 
employment. “Not only is the Amer- 
ican Indian—the first American—rap- 


idly becoming a displaced person who 


is losing his self respect and self re- | 
liance through charity and relief 


programs when he is willing and able 
to work, but in addition hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens of 
Spanish and Mexican origin have had 
to leave their homes in Texas and 
New Mexico and with their families 
are traveling and seeking farm work 
as far north as Minnesota and Michi- 
gan. 


Forced March Detrimental 


“The detrimental effects of this 
forced march of hundreds of miles on 
the mothers and children . . . poor 
housing, poor nutrition, poor health 
and poor attendance at school, can 
easily be recognized. Yet, this hap- 
pens in America because a needle- 
point percentage of the total num- 
ber of farms (125,000 corporation or 
large-scale commercial farms against 
a national estimated 6,000,000 family 
operated farms) are so profit-mad 
that they regard human beings as 


work animals or machines to be ex- 


ploited. It is a most glaring example 
of ‘man’s inhumanity to man’.” 

“Ironically enough,” continued the 
farm labor leader, “this open and 
flagrant episode of human degrada- 
tion in El Paso came only three. days 
after Labor Day, the day our states- 
men, politicians, the Voice of Amer- 
ica and others expounded on the fact 
that here in the United States we 
have achieved the highest standards 
for the worker that the world has 
ever known. 
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® Tax Tyranny by Senate... 


Washington, D. C. 


An examination of the Senate tax legislation shows Taft, Byrd 
and George of the Senate Finance Committee are at work again. New 
tax tables show a single person with no dependents earning $800 a year 
will save 60 cents per year on his income tax... But that same Senate 
formula, applied to a couple with two children with a million-dollar 
income ... will save them $31,257 a year, as compared to the House 


formula. 


The loophole boys are still in business ... 
benefits for the same clients—the upper-bracket group. 


producing tax 


® Truths for Farmers... 


While food prices at retail are still rising along with the prices 
of farm implements and most other necessities, the farmers are receiv- 


ing less for their products. 


For six months in-:a row, the prices of 


farm crops have dropped. August prices on farm output are 2% be- 
low July; and while retail prices of food are up 15% since last June, 
the farmers are now receiving only 9% more than they were getting 
in June of ’50. Under the phony price control law promoted by the 
Farm Bureau Federation and the National Grange, the farmer is as- 
sured. of having to pay MORE for what he buys ... while he gets 


LESS for what he sells. 


_— teachers from four school districts of Pottsville, Pa., left 
their classrooms as the fall terms opened. The politicians had neglected 


to pay them their $300,000 worth of back salaries. 
ceive from $2,000 to $3,800 a year. . 


The teachers re- 
. when they receive it. Strange 


that the politicians always find the money for their own salaries ... 
but they sometimes forget that teachers like to eat, too. 


Schachter Attends 
International Food — 
Conference in Europe 


Leon B. Schachter, of Camden, 
New Jersey, executive board member 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, AFL, arrived 
recently in Paris, France on his way 
to Innsbruck, Switzerland, to attend 
the conference of the International 
Food and Drink Workers of the 
World. The IFDW is affiliated with 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

Brother Schachter’s major assign- 
ment is to ascertain the food needs 
of the democratic countries of the | 
world. The information he gathers 
from conversations with workers. 
from other countries who will meet 
at Innsbruck will be transmitted to 
members of his union and to the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union. : 

His work for the Amalgamated in- 
cludes organization of food workers 
in packing and canning plants, among 
them the Heinz Company plant at 
Salem, New Jersey where every year 
NFLU members from the mid-south 
work during the tomato season. 


There’s a Movie Available 
For Every Meeting ~ 

WASHINGTON — The A. F. of L. 
Workers Education Bureau lists more 
than 50 films—one for every weekly 
union meeting, and other occasions, 
too—in a new booklet, “Films for La- 
bor.” 

Important new A. F. of L. labor 
films, such as the Garment Workers’ 
“With These Hands” and the Retail 
Clerks’ “A Watch for Joe,” are in- 
cluded, with a brief description of 
their content, and information as to 
how they and others can be rented. 

The -new pamphlet lists suggested 
films for organizing, for building un- 
ionism, for strike action, for better 
union meetings, for union education 

A. F. of L. arrangements on film 
equipment discounts are explained, 
along with tips on planning film pro- 
grams, and film discussion sugges- 
tions. 

.For copies of “Films for Labor” 
write to American Federation of La- 
bor, 724 9th St. N. W., Washington 
1, D. C. Single copies 25 cents, with 
quantity discounts. 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


‘The Farm Labor News is pub- 
lished monthly by the National _ 
Farm Labor Union A.F. of L. 

Offices Room 825 Victor Bldg. 

726 9th St., N. W., Washington 
1, D. C. 

Subscription rate 650¢c per 
year. 

All members of the National 
Farm Labor Union are sub- 
scribers, payment for paper 
included in monthly dues. 

Entered as a second class 
matter at the post office Wash- 
ington D.C. 
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